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EATON’S RESIGNATION AND THE PRESIDENT’S 


LETTER. 


Tue resignation of Dorman B. Eaton from the Civil Service 
Commission will be sincerely regretted by advocates of the reform. 
His early devotion to the cause, his extremely valuable services in 
the agitation and investigation of the subject, in the framing of 
reform laws, and in the practical application of those laws, entitle him 
to a very high place among the champions of civil service reform and, 
as we fully believe, to the lasting gratitude of his country. If his zeal 
in the cause, and his labors in its behalf, were about to cease, we 
should indeed have occasion for regret; but we have reason to believe 
that, in withdrawing from the Commission, he will simply transfer his 
services from a department of work, which he patriotically undertook 
when occasion demanded, to another field in which he can at once 
find more congenial occupation and perform an equally valuable 
service to the reform. He does not leave the Commission until 
he sees the merit system firmly established in all offices which are 
covered by the law and working to the complete satisfaction of those 
best fitted to judge of its results, and this largely through his own 
zeal, industry, and discretion. 

The general regret over his withdrawal from the position of 
Commissioner is, however, very much relieved by the simultaneous 
publication of the bracing letter addressed to him by the President, 
on accepting his resignation. The President has written and spoken 
many excellent and forcible things about civil service reform ; but no 
previous manifesto of his displays so thoroughly the depth of convic- 
tion and strength of determination which he is bringing to the 
support of the reform. It is a lesson to all citizens and a warning to 
politicians, which every American should read with care. We 
commend it particularly to the President’s subordinates in every 
branch of the civil service. 


MR. 


SEPT EMBER, 1885. 
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TERMS } 


THE BACON-STERLING CASE. 

THE removal from office of Mr. Bacon, weigher in the customs 
service for the Brooklyn district of the port of New York, and the 
appointment in his place of Mr. Sterling, are by far the most im- 
portant events of the month in the civil service. Mr. Bacon had 
been appointed to his office in the time of President Grant. He isa 
graduate of the Naval Academy, served with credit during the war, 
and has in this way a certain right to preference in public em- 
ployment. He was an old, faithful, efficient public officer. No one 
questions his honesty. Indeed, his character for integrity and trust- 
worthiness was such that merchants accepted his weights as con- 
clusive, and sold their goods and paid their money according to his 
figures. No charges of partisanship are made against him from any 
quarter. The only thing said against him in this respect is merely 
that he is a Republican, not that he ever abused his office for party 
purposes. The only charges against him seem to be of occasional 
mistakes or irregularities in weighing. These charges, which are 
preferred by the collector, are not made public. They are simply 
put into the hands of the District Attorney, Mr. Dorsheimer, who 
says, however, that he personally knows no reason why they should 


5|not be made public, and that in any case he does not see what the 


District Attorney has to do in the matter. The charges were not 
communicated to Mr. Bacon, nor to any one else, before his removal. 
They are based chiefly on the statements of a dissipated person, 
formerly employed under Mr. Bacon and discharged for drunkenness. 
This person admits that he did not prefer the charges of his own 
motion, but was induced to bring them forward by others. There 
is no doubt whatever that the removal was not justified by any 
misconduct of Mr. Bacon’s; and the suspicion must be very strong 
that the charges against him are trumped-up as an excuse for the 
removal, after it was made. 


On the other hand, Mr. Sterling is is a liquor-selling ward politician 
of Brooklyn. He has been alderman for several years, and deep in 
the schemes and squabbles of the petty politicians of that city. His 
place of business is described as “a showy bar-room, with stained- 
glass windows, plate-glass mirrors, polished woods,” standing in a 
tenement district. He is a power in the ward, and is offensive to 
all friends of decent government in Brooklyn. He is appointed to 
an office where he has to employ and superintend three or four 
hundred laborers. The Brooklyn district weighs the greaters part 
of the bulky merchandise imported into the port of New York, 
and the customs duties are collected according to the weights ascer- 
tained by the weigher’s force. The office is one in which attempts 
to bribe will almost inevitably be made, and in which integrity and 
character are of the first importance. The appointment to it of 
Mr. Sterling is universally regarded as a political move. By some, 
it is said to be a movement against McLaughlin, the leading Demo- 
cratic politician of Brooklyn; by others, it is said to be a movement 
against McLaughlin; by others still, to be a movement for the 
nomination of certain candidates at the Democratic State convention. 
It is utterly immaterial to us what may be the meaning of the 
appointment as a political manceuvre. We do not care a straw 
whom Mr. Sterling does or does not represent. It is enough for 
us that his antecedents unfit him for the place, that he displaces a 
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tried and faithful officer, and that his appointment must inevitably reform matters. It makes plainer than ever that it is no longer pos- 
be regarded as an application of the spoils principle in its most | sible for any set of men to remain in office who conduct the public 
vicious form. | business on principles worthy only of a corrupt and semi-civilized 
nation. Hardly a newspaper ventured to defend the appointment of 
There is a legal and technical question involved in Mr. Sterling’s| Mr. Sterling. The Evening Post, which has intended to give the acts 
appointment. There are good grounds for saying that it was illegal | of the administration the most favorable construction that it hon- 
in being made without a competitive examination. The question is | estly could, declares that the appointment, if allowed to stand, will 
whether the office is included within the civil service rules. These | be an offence not to be passed over and condoned. The World, 
rules provide that all situations in the classified customs service | which is not generally in the reform line, and which on the first 
(wherever fifty persons or more are employed) shall be subject to _ hews of the appointment was non-committal, finally came out with 
appointment after examination. Certain specific exceptions are | strong condemnation and demand for rescission. ‘The Brooklyn 
named, but the office of weigher is not among them. It is true| Eagle alone defends it unconditionally, with hysteric abuse of the 
that some time ago the Civil Service Commission decided that a| former Republican administration. That good spoils organ, the 
weigher in New Orleans could be appointed without examination, | Sun, makes a halting and uncertain defence. It observes that Mr. 
on the ground of his being a “chief of division,” which is a class | Bacon has been in office for twelve or fifteen years, and asks, “ Well, 
excepted from the civil service rules. But, since this decision, Mr.| is not that long enough?” Well, could there be a more curiously 
Comstock, the chairman of the New York examining board, under) distorted and diseased state of mind than that of supposing that a 
whose advice the Commission rendered the decision, has concluded | servant who has been in your employ for long years, and has done 
that he was mistaken, and that the office does come within the rules.| his work faithfully, should be sent off because he has served you 
Mr. Comstock sent an opinion to this effect to the Commission some so long? 
months ago, before the Bacon-Sterling case was heard of. Moreover, | 


there is a distinction between a weigher in New Orleans and one in| Since the above was written, the news has come that Secretary 
New York. In New Orleans there is but one weighing district,, Manning has ordered the suspension from office of Mr. Sterling, and 
entirely under one weigher’s superintendence. In New York there! an investigation of the circumstances attending his appointment. 
are four weighing districts, divided geographically. All are under, This was done, we understand, at the instance of the President. It 
the superintendence of the surveyor; and the entire force is liable} is hardly necessary for us to express our profound satisfaction. Had 
to be divided up and assigned from one district to another, under | the proceeding been allowed to stand without question, we confess 
the surveyor’s order, according to the needs of business. Hence, | that we should have been grievously disappointed in our expectations 


even if the New Orleans precedent is good, it does not necessarily from the President, and should have looked with much greater sus- 


need to be followed in New York. |picion at other appointments which might be construed as contrary 








It is worth noting that, under the civil service rules enforced by | 
President Grant, weighers were subject to competitive examination. | 


| to reform principles. As matters stand, we are heartily glad to be 
able to maintain our confidence in the earnestness of the President 


The same was the case under the rules promulgated by President in the cause of reform,—a confidence which is strengthened still 
further by his recent letter on the resignation of Commissioner 


Hayes, which were in force for four years. Mr. Bacon was ap-| 
pointed, after examination, in President Grant’s time; and another| Eaton. The investigation of the Bacon-Sterling cause is now going 
weigher was appointed, also after examination, in President Hayes’| on, and it remains to be seen in what way and on precisely what 


time. Since then, no appointment of weigher in the port of New) grounds the matter is to be settled. But we may look forward with 
York has been made, until that of Mr. Sterling. | security to a satisfactory solution. 


The National Civil Service Reform League will send counsel to | 
Washington to lay the legal aspect of the matter before the Presi-| 
dent. They will insist on the enforcement of the civil service law | 
and the rules made under it. They will protest against the ap-| 
pointment of Mr. Sterling without examination, as being contrary | 
to law. They will not touch the removal of Mr. Bacon; for that, 


PHILADELPHIA MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


Civ service reform in the city of Philadelphia may congratulate 
itself upon the regulations adopted by the Municipal Executive Board. 
This board consists of the mayor and heads of the various depart- 
| ments, and the thoroughness of the regulations adopted seems a 
however contrary to all reason and justice, is undoubtedly lawful. | guarantee that they will be carried out with equal thoroughness. 
They will make the question turn in no way on persons and personal) Had the mayor and heads of departments intended to half do the 
qualifications, but will contend that the position of weigher properly | work, they would have adopted half-going regulations. As it is, the 
comes within the present rules; and if, on a fair construction, it is | adopted plans provide for competitive examinations, and the regu- 
not within the rules, they should be amended so as to include it.| Jations cover not only clerks, the police and fire departments, and 
We hope very much, for the good of the cause, that the matter will| various experts, such as architects, surveyors, surgeons, etc., but 
be disposed of on this general ground. Contentions over personal | also “messengers, door-keepers, janitors, stablemen, drivers, watch- 
qualifications and disqualifications are apt to degenerate into petty _men, laborers, and all other similar employés.” Almost all the best 


quarreling, and to cause the underlying principles to be lost sight of.| points from the Massachusetts and New York laws and rules have 
We hope the President will be able to decide simply that the ap-| heen adopted. 


pointment of Sterling is illegal for lack of an examination, and must 
therefore be revoked. 





Two features seem to call for special comment. By Regulation 
| IX., it is provided that “no officer or employé of any department, 
oe ee | trust, or commission, or employé of any contractor under such 
It is the sound and proper policy of the Civil Service League to| department, trust, or commission, shall be a member of or delegate 
confine themselves, in the first instance, in their official communica- | to any political convention; nor shall he be present at any such 
tion with the President, to the purely legal question under the Civil| convention, except in the performance of duty relating to his posi- 
Service Act. But, obviously, the particular facts of this case must be | tion,” etc. 

publicly commented on, and must have an effect on the disposal of the, | Many eminent civil service reformers have opposed any such 
matter. Is it not revolting to common sense and common decency | restriction, not on the ground that it would not be useful, but 
that a tried and reputable public servant should be set aside without | because it was too great a deprivation of the essential rights of an 
cause or excuse, and a pot-house politician — we think the expression | American citizen to be justified by the evils of the present methods. 
not too strong—put in his place? That the appointment ‘should | There is, no doubt, much to be said on that side of the case. It is 
cause protest was inevitable, but the perfect storm of objections which | also true that, as the reform progresses in its other aspects, office- 
followed it is a gratifying sign of the progress of public opinion on | holding will become less associated with party action, and the need 
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of any such restrictions will become less urgent. In the reign of 
Queen Anne, a law was passed taking away. the franchise from 
employés in the post-office department, so sure was it at the time to 
be exercised solely for the benefit of the party in power, and not as 
an independent and free choice of the officials. As civil service 
reform was introduced into that department, however, the officials 
became more independent of party control and the franchise was 
again conferred upon them; and it appears to be freely and inde- 
pendently exercised. 

Meanwhile, however, we see all the time that the relation of 
appointee and the appointing power is delicate and so much a matter 
of political influence that, as a matter of fact, the partisan work of 
an office-holder, either for his superior or his superior’s party, is not 
a matter of free and unbiassed choice, but a matter of bread and 
butter. Such being the case, is not Regulation IX. quite necessary 
and proper? Any one accepting an office or employment within the 
rules does so with his eyes open. He says to himself: By so doing, 


I come under the influence of others to such an extent that I am not | 


as independent as I should be by not having office; and so, for 
reasons of public policy, I must give up the power of attending 
political conventions. I can still vote and use my private and 
unofficial influence. Is that not the case in many other positions 
accepted? A man has the right to try to buy or sell from whom 
and to whom he pleases; but, as soon as he becomes a guardian, he 


cannot contract with his ward; as soon as he becomes a husband, he | 
cannot (in most States) contract with his wife. In many States, | 


directors cannot deal with the corporation of which they are directors 
in certain matters, and all such dealings are looked upon by courts 
of equity with a jealous eye; and, by becoming a trustee, one cannot 
legally deal with the trust property as if he were an outsider. 

The highest authority, however, for such a regulation is found 
in the Constitution of the United States. When that was adopted, 
the electoral college did the work of a nominating convention. It 


was supposed that the electors would go unpledged, as in fact they | 


did at first. In order that this body might act as freely and fairly 


as possible, and might not be under the influence of any man or) 
body of men, as far as could be provided, it was made a part of the | 


Constitution (Art. If, § 1) that “no Senator or representative or 


person holding an office of trust or profit under the United States | 
shall be appointed an elector.” Here, then, we have the very) 
founders of our government providing for the most important con- | 


vention of the country and then applying the very principle of 
Regulation IX. to it. There are also many offices under both State 
and United States law which, when accepted, deprive one of the 
privilege of being elected to other positions; and these laws seem 
perfectly just and proper, though they deprive one of a great and 
important privilege,— that of serving his country, or, as under the 
electoral law, either his country or party in that particular capacity. 


The other feature calling for comment is in regard to the labor 
regulations. One great difficulty in applying the reform to the labor 
question is this: unless the grounds of selection for appointment 
can be made a matter of written record, which can be referred to 
and examined by the public, a civil service commission is just as 
likely to abuse its power of selections for appointment as any other 
commission is to abuse its power to appoint. That is why it always 
provided that the examinations be in writing, and the answers and 
all other records be kept as public records. All injured parties will 
then be not only interested, but able to expose fraud or injustice 
very easily. Bearing this in mind, it is necessary to have as many 
routine methods of grading the laborers for selection as possible. 
By Regulation XXXII, preference is given to honorably discharged 
soldiers and sailors and those who, by their certificates, have fam- 
ilies dependent upon them. By the rules of the Massachusetts 
Commission, preference is also given to those who have had expe- 
rience in the same kind of labor for which they apply in city work 
‘before and whose services have been satisfactory. This is wholly a 
matter of record and not of favoritism, and can be proved or dis- 
proved by documentary evidence. It gives one more mode of grad- 
ing for selection; and, in practice, those three modes have sufficed 
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'to grade all who have been sent for selection. Without the latter 
| preference, recourse to lot or some other less satisfactory method 
would have to be had. Besides this, it is a great advantage to the 
| city to have a somewhat permanent body of laborers becoming more 


and more skilled, provided, as would be the case under such rules, 


| their services were satisfactory, and with full power of dismissal 
left in the superintendents. This also takes much responsibility 
| from the Commission, because they will then always send those first 
| who have worked satisfactorily in just such work. On the other 
| hand, taking an applicant by lot, or because he has a family to 
| support, there is much less chance of getting competent laborers on 
\the force. It must always be remembered that many so-called 
| unskilled laborers need considerable experience to do their work 
| well, as, for example, sewer-bracers, curbstone-setters, gravel-spread- 

ers, and others; and inexperience and clumsiness would incur loss to 
| the city and bring ridicule on the Civil Service Commission. 


VIEWS OF HENRY CABOT LODGE. 
Mr. LopGE says in his article published in the State: — 


| The leading question at this time, and that which chiefly occu- 
| pies public attention, is the reform of the civil service. The familiar 
| phrase is not strictly accurate ; for what is really sought by those in 
favor of the reform is not to revolutionize the business of the gov- 
}ernment, which has been and is now well conduct+1, but to replace 
the present system on which the civil service rests by another. The 
| object is to substitute merit and impartial tests of fitness for per- 
| sonal or political favoritism. ‘This has been done to a limited extent 
by the bill passed when the Republicans last held all the departments 
of the government, and to the change thus begun the Republican 
party is fully and entirely committed. The question, moreover, has 
gone far beyond the point when it could be derided or sneered at. 
It has reached the irrepressible stage. In every gathering of either 
party, it finds a large place in all the speeches; and even its enemies 
are forced to discuss it. It can be resisted, but it cannot be ignored. 
| It has slowly gathered to itself a vast body of public opinion, and its 
progress is assured. 


MR. ROOSEVELT ON THE ADMINISTRATION. 


REFERRING to the appointments by the administration, Mr. Roose- 
velt says, in his article in the North American Review : — 


When Higgins and Chenowith entered into a conspiracy to de- 

fraud a Republican applicant of the place to which he was by law 
entitled, the President promptly reversed the action of his subordi- 
' nates, and deserves hearty praise for so doing; but he should be 
severely blamed for permitting these same conspirators to retain 
office. Again, it is to his credit that there was no return to the old 
Democratic system of making an immediate and clean sweep of all 
offices, such as the law would permit. Nevertheless, it must be remem- 
bered that the removals have gone on steadily, if quietly, and at a 
speed which, if continued for the presidential term at the present 
constantly accelerating rate, will effect almost as complete a change 
as if a clean sweep had been made at the beginning. In certain 
cases, notably in that of the New York postmastership, capable men 
already in office have been retained; and for this the President has 
both received and deserved much praise. But these instances have 
been the exceptions, made for particular purposes, usually to concili- 
ate a particular class of voters. At the same time that the New York 
postmaster was retained, the surveyor of the port, an almost equally 
satisfactory public servant, who was quite as little of a partisan, was 
turned out, and his place filled by a mere second-rate party henchman, 
an uuderstrapper of County Clerk Keenan. Any principle on which 
one of these officers was retained applied equally well to the other, and 
the reason for the difference in their treatment is plain. The post- 
master was a particular favorite with the Independents, to whom Mr. 
Cleveland owed his election: indeed, he was generally believed to have 
been in sympathy with their movement; and, in plain English, his 
retention in office was simply and solely what politicians would call 
a “recognition” of the Independent vote. On no other theory can 
we reconcile the action taken in this instance with the course gener- 
ally pursued by the administration in regard to the numerous post- 
masters, who, although perfectly satisfactory and not “offensive 
partisans,” have been obliged to make way for Democrats in Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, and other States, where there is no Independent vote 
to conciliate. It is a poor rule that does not work both ways; and to 
offer “ offensive partisanship ” as the excuse for removing Republi- 
cans, while supplanting them all over the country by Democrats of 
the stamp of Mr. Aquilla Jones, can only be set down as a piece of 
Pharisaical cant. 





AN EQUAL DIVISION OF THE OFFICES. 


THE proper attitude of civil service reformers toward the present 
administration is one that holds up to the light of honest criticism 
acts deserving censure as well as those which merit praise. We have 
hitherto commended the general course of the President in relation 
to appointments and removals, and it is our conviction still that his 
numerous utterances averring his opposition to the spoils theory of 
government have been earnest and sincere. His purpose to enforce 
the provisions of the Pendleton Act, respecting both the letter and 
the spirit of the law, is questioned by no candid observers. In cases 
of doubt concerning its application,—as, for example, when asked 
whether the pension medical examiners should be brought within 
the operation of the rules,—he has adopted a liberal construction 
so as to give the broadest scope to the law. Obedience to it, more- 
over, has been exacted of the heads of departments. The investiga- 
tion ordered by Secretary Manning into the reasons for the recent 
removal of Weigher Bacon and appointment of ex-Saloon-keeper 
Sterling in the New York custom-house adds new evidence in 
support of our statements. 

The Recorp, however, from its non-partisan stand-point, strives 
to point out the faults of the administration as well as its merits. 
In the Post-office Department is appearing, we think, a deliberate 
purpose to supplant Republican by Democratic officials, until at least 
one-half the post-offices shall be filled by Democrats. Against this 
policy, so far as it aims merely at equalization between parties in 
the holding of government positions, we enter an earnest protest; 
and we note with dissatisfaction a defence of it by many Indepen- 
dents and others whose sincerity in advocating reform is undoubted. 
A division of the offices with an approach to equality is, they say, 
a necessary preliminary step to the establishment of the civil service 
upon a reformed basis; for the political proscription practised by the 
Republican party for the past twenty-four years has worked a great 
injustice. One of the purposes, indeed, of the merit system is, 
we are told, that all may have an equal chance to serve in public 
office, regardless of political opinion or of capacity to perform party 
service. 

While the argument appeals in a way to one’s sense of justice, it 
is illusive and fraught with danger. Every appointment made, 
primarily, for the purpose of changing the politics of the incumbent 


violates the first principle of the reform. Ile who sanctions such | 


a policy forgets that the people’s interests are higher than those of 
any party, and the officials appointed in pursuance of it learn only 
the bad lesson that public office is a party rather than a public trust. 
The old system, under which the post-offices have been centres of 
political activity established to protect and strengthen the local 
interests of the party, has developed a class of office-holders, among 
whom may be found plenty of fit subjects for removal. Such should 
be dropped from the service,— some by immediate removal, others by 
the natural limitation of their terms. That their places should be 
filled by good Democrats is proper and just. Changes made in this 
way will be numerous enough to bring a goodly number of Demo- 
crats into office, and at the same time do no injury to the cause of 
reform. But the aim at equalization, as an end in itself, will let 
down the barriers which protect the service against the admission of 
the spoilsmen en masse. 

Public opinion is forming for the overthrow of the spoils system, 
though the growth of reform ideas is necessarily slow. A majority 
of the people—a large majority, we fear —still think of the offices 
as in some way connected with the proprietary rights of the dominant 
party. Unless, then, public attention is arrested and fixed upon the 
essential principle of the reform by refusals to make changes in 
subordinate official positions, except for causes clearly shown, prog- 


ress will for a time come to.a stand-still. We do not underestimate | 


the immense difliculties with which President Cleveland is surrounded. 
Considering them, we think he is doing remarkably well; but his 
success would be greater if he would hold the place-hunters of his 
party more completely in check. Concession to their demands is 
not a necessary first step in the work of reform; and, against the 
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current views to the contrary, the voices of all reformers should ring 
clear and loud. 


ACCORDING to the Nation, President Cleveland has, in six months, 
made appointments to five hundred and twenty-four of the two thou- 
sand and three hundred post-offices which are filled by nomination of 
the President and confirmation of the Senate. And, in the same time, 
changes have been made in six thousand three hundred and nine of 
the forty-nine thousand fourth-class post-offices, to which appoint- 
ments are made by the Postmaster-General. This is something of a 
“ sweep,” though far from a ‘clean sweep.” ‘The merit of the admin- 
istration in the eyes of reformers lies in the fact that the sweep is not 
a“clean sweep.” But reformers are looking forward to the time 
when achange of administration will cause a much smaller number 
of post-office changes than those above noted. 


A MOTION was made before Judge Wallace, in the United States 
Circuit Court, a few days since, by James W. Hinckley, as relator, 
for a writ to compel Dorman B. Eaton and the other Civil Service 
Commissioners to show cause why they should exercise the functions 
of a Civil Service Commission. Mr. Hinckley sets forth in his com- 
plaint that the commissioners are usurping the powers of the Presi- 
dent in regulating the appointment of people to office, and are there- 
fore violating the provisions of the Constitution of the United States. 
The case came up before Justice Wallace, September 26, Hinckley, 
the relator, being represented by Morris J. Miller as counsel. By 
direction of the President, District-Attorney Dorsheimer appeared in 
behalf of the commissioners and opposed granting of writ. Dorman 
B. Eaton was present. Judge Wallace denied the application, by 
ruling that the relator had no standing in court. 


RESIGNATION OF DORMAN B. EATON. 


Tue letter of resignation by Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission, and the President’s reply thereto, were 
as follows :— 

‘Unitrep States Civit Service ComMIssIon, 
WasuincGton, D.C., July 28, 1885. 


Sir,—In execution of a purpose of which I informed you several 
weeks since, I very respectfully tender my resignation as civil service 
| commissioner; but, out of deference to your wishes, I will not urge 
its acceptance until such time in the autumn as you may find con- 
|venient for a new appointment. It may not, I hope, be thought 
| inappropriate, if I add some words of explanation. Prior to the 
passage of the Civil Service Act of Jan. 16, 1883, I had held under 
three earlier Presidents, and was then holding under President 
Arthur, an official position closely analogous to my present oflice 
as civil service commissioner. For nearly the whole period, I had 
served without compensation, and had been compelled to bear my 
own travelling and other expenses, including those of a journey to 
Europe, and the preparation of an extensive report, made at the 
request of one of these Presidents, but printed by Congress. I had 
taken an active part, by which my time was largely taxed, in connec- 
tion with the preparation and passage of that law. When the time 
arrived for executing its provisions, it seemed to me that I could not 
fairly be called upon to make a further sacrifice of my private 
interests in aid of civil service reform. Besides, the enemies of 
reform were so kind as to charge that I had promoted the act for the 
triple purpose of gaining notoriety, an office, and a salary. But 
President Arthur, without the least intimation to me of his purpose, 
nominated me; and I was confirmed as a commissioner. When I was 
about to decline, the friends of reform, with whom I have labored 
many years in its behalf, insisted I was in duty bound to accept; and 
those enemies, with amiable consistency, made clear their purpose of 
charging any refusal on my part as a cowardly shrinking from the 
speedy and disgraceful failure sure to follow any attempt to execute 
so chimerical and impracticable a statute. In such a situation, I had 
hardly a liberty of choice; but I entered upon my official duties with 
'the declared purpose of remaining hardly more than a year, within 
| which at least the constructive work of making rules and regula- 
_tions, and of enforcing the new system in its most difficult stage, 
| could be accomplished. At the end of that time, I had become more 
| deeply than ever interested in the practical application of the new 
|system. The great utility and easy processes had gained the com- 


|mendation of the President, united more largely the party in power, 
| and secured from a committee of thirteen members of the Democratic 
| House of Representatives a unanimous report declaring the great 
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usefulness of the law and rules, and commending what it described 
as the intelligent, efficient, non-partisan, and conscientious work of 
the Civil Service Commission. I could then see no obligation to 
remain longer: that had been done which the enemies of reform had 
declared impossible. The law and the rules were vindicated. But 
these were unpractical methods which were not fully matured, and I 


remained to take part in their development. When, a few months | 


later, I was about to insist on being relieved, these friends dissuaded 


me by urging that there would be a critical period in case a new, 


party should come into power; and I saw plainly from hostile jour- 
nals that I should be charged, if I resigned, with fleeing from the 
perils of that crisis. It was clear enough that no excuse from my 
long service and no declaration of my confidence in the reform policy 
of the Presidential candidate and statesmen of the Democratic party 
would relieve me from the damaging plausibility of such a charge. 
As a private citizen, I could scorn the imputation; but, as a public 
officer, and as being in a private way somewhat identified with the 
cause of civil service reform, I had no right to make an opportunity 
for its natural enemies in either party to use such a charge to its 
injury. There was another reason why I could not tender my resig- 
nation, and should have refused to do so, had it been requested at or 
near the time of your accession to office; for I should regard it asa 
pernicious precedent, utterly repugnant to the spirit of the Civil 
Service Act, to treat the office of civil service commissioner as politi- 
cal, and hence as one to be filled at the beginning of each Presiden- 
tial term. These considerations constrained me to continue in my 
place until the reform policy of your administration, so clearly 
defined in your declaration, should be as unmistakably developed in 
your acts as President as it had been in your acts as governor of 
New York. ‘That time has arrived. No candid man can longer 
pretend to regard that policy as indefinite or doubtful. Every one 
of the five months of your administration, during which the Civil 
Service Act and rules have been enforced with as much breadth, 
firmness, and fidelity as under that of President Arthur, has not only 
added new evidence of the utility of the new system, but has made 
more definite the settled purpose of your administration faithfully to 
enforce both the law and rules in the future. The few changes you 
have made in the rules have but added to their justice and efficiency. 
So far as I have been able to learn, there is not a member of your 
cabinet who has not, as a result of his experience in office, a higher 
sense than before of the need of enforcing that merit system in the 
public service which the Civil Service Act and the rules have estab- 
lished, and from those at the head of the many offices in the postal 
and customs service to which the examinations extend in all parts of 
the Union; and whether they be Republicans, holding over, or new 
officers from the other party, there has come no reason for believing 
that the merit system is not welcomed as a great benefit to the public 
service, a great influence for honesty in politics, and a great relief to 
the head of the office. As the principles of justice upon which that 
system is based, its tendency to suppress its patronage mongering 
and official favoritism, its great encouragement of the public schools, 
and its support of all high character and manhood in politics are now 
being more rapidly comprehended by the people than ever before, I 
feel sure it is in the near future to have, not only a greatly enlarged, 
but an almost unchallenged enforcement. ... It is possible that a 
number of Congressinen and politicians of the dominant party, with 
a considerable following of office-seekers, may, 1 otwithstanding the 
vastly augmented strength of an enlightened public opinion, repeat 
the folly of those of my own party in 1874 by resisting the well- 
matured judgment and the definite policy of their own administra- 
tion on the reform issue. If such is to be the fact, this is not the 
place for showing why such attempt would be far more disastrous 
than the Republican restoration of the spoils system against the 
advice of President Grant. Such a course, and the conflict it would 
precipitate, would be regardless of the good results of the Civil Ser- 
vice Act, of any experience in its administration. In any part I might 
have in such a contest, I could far better serve the cause of reform in 
the exercise of that full liberty which is hardly compatible with the 
proprieties of my present office; and I have the honor of being, with 
the highest respect, your obedient servant, DorMaAn B. Eaton. 
To the PRESIDENT. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 


Executive Mansion, 
Wasuineoton, D.C., Sept. 11, 1885. 
Hon. Dorman B. Eaton: 

My dear Sir,—I1 am in receipt of your letter tendering your 
resignation as a member of the Board of Civil Service Commissioners. 
I cannot refrain from expressing my sincere regret that you have 
determined to withdraw from a position in the public service where 
your intelligent performance of duty has been of inestimable value to 
the country. The friends of civil service reform, and all those who 
desire good government, fully appreciate your devotion to the cause 
in which you early enlisted; and they have seen with satisfac- 
tion that your zeal and faith have not led you to suppose that the 








reform in which you were engaged is unsuited to the rules which 
ordinarily give progress in human affairs, or that it should at once 
reach perfection and universal acceptance. You have been willing 
patiently to accept good results as they, step by step, could be 
gained, holding every advance with unyielding steadfastness. The 
success which thus far has attended the work of civil service reform 
is largely due to the fact that its practical friends have proceeded 
upon the theory that real and hearty progress can only be made as 
such of the people who cherish pernicious political ideas, long fos- 
tered and encouraged by vicious partisanship, are persuaded that the 
change contemplated by the reform offers substantial improvements 
and benefits. A reasonable toleration for old prejudices, a graceful 
recognition of every aid, a sensible utilization of every instrument 
that promises assistance, and a constant effort to demonstrate the 
advantages of the new order of things, are the means by which 
this reform movement must, in the future, be farther advanced, 
the opposition of the incorrigible rendered ineffectual, and the cause 
placed upon a sure foundation. Of course there should be no 
surrender of principles nor backward step, and all laws for the 
enforcement of the reform should be rigidly executed; but the 
benefits which its principles promise will not be fully realized, unless 
the acquiescence of the people is added to the stern assertion of 
a doctrine and the vigorous execution of the laws. I[t is a source 
of congratulation that there are so many, many friends of civil 
service reform marshalled on the practical side of the question, and 
that the number is not greater of those who profess friendliness for 
the cause, and yet mischievously, and with supercilious self-righteous- 
ness, discredit every effort not in exact accord with their attenuated 
ideas, decry with carping criticism the labor of those actually in the 
field of reform, and, ignoring the conditions which bound and 
qualify every struggle for a radical improvement in the affairs of 
government, demand complete and immediate perfection. The 
reference in your letter to the attitude of the members of my cabinet 
to the merit system established by the civil service law, besides being 
entirely correct, exhibits an appreciation of honest endeavor in the 
direction of reform and a disposition to do justice to proved sincerity, 
which is most gratifying. If such treatment of those upon whom the 
duty rests of administering the government according to reform 
methods was the universal rule, and if the embarrassments and 
perplexities attending such an administration were fairly regarded 


| by all those professing to be friendly to such methods, the avowed 


enemies of the cause would be afforded less encouragement. I 
believe in civil service reform and its application in the most prac- 
ticable form attainable, among other reasons because it opens the 
doors for the rich and the poor alike to a participation in public 
place-holding ; and I hope the time is at hand when all our people 
will see the advantage of a reliance for such an opportunity upon 


| merit and fitness, instead of a dependence upon the caprice or selfish 


interest of those who impudently stand between the people and the 
machinery of their government. In the one case, a reasonable in 
telligence and the education which is freely furnished or forced 
upon the youth of our land are the credentials to office. In the 
other, the way is found in favor secured by a participation in 
partisan work, often unfitting a person morally, if not mentally and 
physically, for the responsibilities and duties of public employment. 
You will agree with me, I think, that the support which has been 
given to the present administration in its efforts to preserve and 
advance this reform by a party restored to power after an exclusion 
for many years from participation in the places attached to the public 
service, confronted with a new system precluding the redistribution 
of such places in its interest, called upon to surrender advantages 
which a perverted partisanship had taught the American people 
belonged to success, and perturbed with the suspicion always raised 
in such an emergency, that their rights in the conduct of this reform 
had not been scrupulously regarded, should receive due acknowledy- 
ment, and should confirm our belief that there is a sentiment among 
the people better than a desire to hold office, and a patriotic impulse, 
upon which may safely rest the integrity of our institutions and the 
strength and perpetuity of our government. 

I have determined to request you to retain your present position 
until the first day of November next, at which time your resignation 
may become operative. I desire to express my entire confidence 
in your attachment to the cause of civil service reform and your 
ability to render it efficient aid; and I indulge the hope and expecta- 
tion that, notwithstanding the acceptance of your resignation, your 
interest in the object for which you have labored so assiduously will 
continue beyond the official term which you surrender. 

Yours very truly, GROVER CLEVELAND. 


RELATION BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE MORALITY. 


Tue following extract is from an address delivered by the Hon. 
Byron M. Cuctheon, member of Congress from Michigan, before the 


_Fifty-third Annual Convention of the Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity : — 
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But, turning now to the other phase of the question, what « are 
the most common immoralities of public life? Undoubtedly, they 


spring from a temptation to use for private and personal ends powers | 
and functions designed solely for the service of the public. With | 
some of the baser sort, the opportunity is turned to account in the | 


accumulation of lucrative gains. With others, it takes the form of 
shaping public affairs so as to minister to the ends of a personal 


ambition. With still others, who esteem themselves too honest for | 


the first and who are not strong enough for the second, it consists 
of the use of public offices as personal perquisites, to be distributed 
in “ patronage ” to personal and political adherents. Am I mistaken 


in believing and saying that the latter is the most common and the, 


most fraught with evil of all the present forms of public immorality ? 


It is acertain breach of trust. It is using that which belongs to) 


others as though it belonged to ourselves. It is appropriating that 
which is only a trust to our personal use and benefit. This is the 
“spoils system ” 


creation of a more wholesome sentiment and a sounder morality in 
public affairs. 

The lexicographer has defined “morality ” as “a principle or act 
when tried by the standard of right,”—“the practice of duty.” Can 


any man with an enlightened conscience and a clear moral vision | 
doubt the essential immorality of a system which debases the public | 


service and perverts office from its legitimate use and makes it a 
mere pawn in the personal game of ambition of some aspiring 
politician? And especially is it injurious, and therefore immoral, 
to wrest the appointing power from the Executive Department of 
government, where the right and the duty, as well as the responsi- 
bility, rightfully belong, and distribute it to a horde of grasping, | 
office-looking legislators, to be parcelled out among faithful henchmen | 
as rewards for campaign services. It is a prostitution of public | 
office. It is twice harmful,— it injures him that gives and him that 
takes. It teaches usurpation to the legislator, who grasps at executive 
powers and functions; it diverts his attention from the study of | 
great legislative problems, which well might engross all his thought, | 
to the base level of personal interest and political intrigue. It | 
destroys the independence of the office-holder, and leads him to believe 
that his tenure of office depends not so much upon faithful and 
laborious service for the State as upon devotion to the fortunes of his | 
official patron. And, above all, it is harmful to the public service | 
itself, whose highest good and gravest needs must yield to the 
exigencies of a frequent readjustment of official patronage. 

The reform in the civil service of our country, so auspiciously 
begun within the past few years, and which owed so much of its 
initial impulse to our lamented President Garfield, has delivered us | 
from many of the abuses and immoralities of the departmental | 
service. But a further reform is demanded, which shall remove at | 
once and forever from the hands of legislators, senators, and repre- 
sentatives the whole demoralizing system of official “ patronage,” and 
leave the appointing power where the Constitution places it,— in the | 


executive departinent,— and under such legal guards and limitations | 


as shall eliminate to the greatest possible extent the patent and 
admitted evils of the present system. I beg to say that I am not 
looking for the immediate advent of the millennium in American | 
public life. But we may perhaps, by continued iteration, call the 
attention of the people to the fact that their best interests are sacri- 
ficed by the present system, and that their interests ought to be 
supreme. “ Salus populi suprema lex.” 


THE LETTER OF SECRETARY RUSSELL. 


LEICESTER, Aug. 31, 1855. 
Messrs. Henry WALKER, Chairman, AND J. W. Covenry, Secre- 
tary: 


Gentlemen,—I have your letter of the 18th inst., with the unani- | 


mous invitation of the Democratic State Committee to preside at our | 
convention, to be held on the 7th of October. 

I have delayed my answer, because I was willing to hear the | 
reasons offered by many friends in favor of my acceptance; but my 
first opinion remains unchanged, and it is with the greatest regret | 
that I am constrained to decline the opportunity you offer me. 

I am the secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, the mem- 
bers of which are elected by the county societies, and appointed at 
large by the Governor without regard to their political views. The | 


secretary is their executive officer, elected by them each year and | 


paid from the treasury of the Commonwealth. No member of the 
board has ever objected to my politics. Should I accept the honor 


you have tendered me, some member of my board might regard it as | 


offensive partisanship; and I certainly would weaken the influence of 
my office. It might be said that I could resign my office; but it} 
would not be honorable in me to suddenly resign a place when I have 
important duties, to take part in a convention held on the same 
day as three of our county fairs, at one of which I am engaged to 
deliver an address. If I did not resign, I might justly be impeached 


; and, against this system, it is the duty of good men | 
and patriots in all parties to protest, and to direct their efforts to the | 


for neglect of my engagements and disregard of the spirit of civil 
| service reform. As chairman of the conv vention, I would not be an 
example of the true principle of civil service; and it will be the duty 
of your chairman to support the administration in its determination 
to raise the civil service from the debasement in which it has been 
sunk. 

We have, by our resolutions and speeches in past conventions, 
pledged ourselves to the support of the Pendleton and Willis bills in 
regard to appointments and in regard to the assessments of federal 
office-holders. Three years ago, we resolved that “fitness, not favor, 
| should be the passport to the public service; there should be no 
removals of public employés before the expiration of their terms of 
| service, except for cause.... We demand a system of civil service 
consistent with the nature of our government, established by law, 
protected by law, that, like the government itseH, it may be the agent 
of law and not of men, to the end that it may be kept free of all 
corrupting dependence upon political power and patronage.” 

We are now called upon to sustain this excellent theory in prac- 
tice. For years past, we have seen an army of office-holders, trom 
the members of the Cabinet to the janitors of public buildings, 
pledged, not to the service of the people, but to sustain their party ; 
intrenched in every department, extending selfish power and corrupt 
influence to the remotest point and the obscurest neighborhood, de- 
pendent, servile, mercenary, and wielded by the central power to 
| control elections. In this form, our civil service threatened popular 
liberty, as it nullified public sentiment. 

It is the great opportunity of our party to reform these abuses. 
In future, public offices must be trusts, distributed, not to the mem- 
bers of the party in power as a reward for party service, but to those 
best able to perform the duties. In such competition, the democracy 
will obtain their fair proportion of honors and emoluments. We 

nominated Mr. Cleveland, knowing him to be a conscientious and 
| bold reformer. His election was secured by the assistance of inde- 
| pendent voters upon the issue of civil service reform, in spite of 
| heavy defections from our ranks, for a large part of which the Demo- 
crats of Massachusetts were responsible. 

| ‘The voters find that the administration is what we promised that 
it would be. If any convention or body of voters are not satisfied, 
| they cannot change the position. The constant quality of the Presi- 
dent’s mind will not be affected by any attempted discipline: he will 
| show to selfish and ambitious politicians, who would make him a 
| party servant, that he is their master. Our convention may justly 
| congratulate the people on the discovery, happily made, that the 
Democrats can be trusted to administer the government. 

Late presidential elections have been represented by our oppo- 
nents as momentous crises in the life of the republic; public peace, 
prosperity, and honor depended upon the perpetuation of government 
in the Republican party. Passionate appeals and bitter denunciations 
| were heard from the platform; great sums of money levied upon 
| oflice-holders, contributed by timid capital or collected from interests 
| depending upon legislation, were used in each doubtful State; when, 











| by a margin of one or two per cent., a smaller number of votes than 
the number of federal office-holders, the election was carried, in party 

| language the country was “redeemed,” “rnin” was averted. In 
such a condition of politics, the Republican organization was not a 
| party: it virtually claimed to be the government; quadrennial elec- 
| tions, held in obedience to the organic law, were attempts to “ over- 

| throw ” it; half of the voters were stigmatized as revolutionists. 

| Thousands of timid men lived in fear of the political future. 

In the election of Mr. Cleveland, all such teachings have been 
brought to the test. The people assumed the risks of a change: it was 
/at once discovered how false were the pretensions of the Republican 
politicians. 

Crises have passed away: our elections can never again be occa- 
| sions of dread. Parties there will always be: no free people can be 
| unanimous in sentiment and action. There should always be a vigi- 
lant, critical opposition to the party in power: patriots will differ 
how best to serve their country. May we not in future strive to fill 
| the chair of Washington with animated, generous, fraternal emula- 
tion, and not under the influence of unscrupulous partisans, with 
bitter words, scandalous imaginings, and threats of common ruin? 
Such scenes were unworthy of a free people. Our convention will be 
an occasion of the greatest interest, as it will be the first we have 
held under a Democratic administration in this generation. We are 
honored in having two distinguished Massachusetts men in the 
Cabinet; and we can show the record of the first half-year, in the 
fiercest blaze of light that has ever been upon an administration, as 
honestly and fairly undertaking every reform that was promised 
before election. 

Our conventions will be memorable, because, in indorsing the 
| administration by speeches and resolutions, we may feel that we are 
gathered, not as politicians, not as partisans, not as followers of a 
successful attempt to control the government, but as part of that 
great multitude of citizens who, without regard to party allegiance, 
are happy under a government in which sections shall be unmen- 
tioned, animosities shall die, and all men — white, black, and even 
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red — shall rejoice in the justice, the social order, and the prosperity | 
of a benignant republic. Very gratefully yours, 
Joun E. Russett. 


REPUBLICAN ASSESSMENT CIRCULAR. | 


Tue following circular has been sent extensively to government | 
clerks :— 


HEAD-QUARTERS REPUBLICAN STATE COMMITTEE, 
Sr. Croup Horer, Partor C, 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 2, 1885. 

Dear Sir,— We desire an early subscription to the State Com-| 

mittee, and as liberal as you can afford to make it. If the Republi- 

cans of Pennsylvania win a decisive victory this year, it will prevent 

any agitation or disastrous change of the tariff by the incoming 

Congress, and pave the way for the overthrow of the Democratic 

State and National administrations. We propose to push the work 

of the State Committee with the utmost vigor until election day. 

Please send your subscription as early as possible, by check, money 
order, or call at head-quarters. 


Yours very truly, Tuomas V. Coorer, Chairman. 


The above has been referred to the Civil Service Commission, to 
see if sending it is not a violation of the civil service law. 


THE JEFFERSONIAN POLICY OF APPOINTMENT. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Boston Globe furnishes the following 


extract from Thomas H. Benton’s “Thirty Years in the United | 


States Senate,” regarding Jefferson’s civil service policy : — 


Mr. fefferson had early and anxiously studied the question of removals. He 
was the first President that had oecasion to make them, and with him the oeca- 


A LETTER FROM OHIO. 


WE have received the following communication from a friend of 


| civil service reform in Cincinnati. It cannot be long before an organ- 


ized effort is made in Ohio to find a cure for the corruption which 
appears to have so completely undermined the politics of that 


| State : — 


It would probably be difficult to find a city in which the degra- 
dation of American politics has reached a lower level through the 
corrupt practices of the “spoils system” than the city of Cincinnati. 
Recent events have again brought out prominently corruptions of the 
most shameful character; and what rascality will next be unearthed, 
to be the sensation of the newspapers for a day or two, and then 
dropped, is always a fruitful source of speculation to the observant 


jreader. Last month, the County Recorder's office was ventilated. 





sion was urgent. His election was a complete revolution of parties ; and, when | 
elected, he found himself to be almost the only man of his party in office. The | 


Democracy had been totally excluded from federal appointment during the | 


administration of his predecessor. Almost all offices were in the hands of his 


Olitical foes. Justice to himself and his party required this state of things to | 


ve altered, required his friends to have a share proportionate t) their numbers 
in the distribution of office, and required him to have the assistance of his friends 
in the administration of the government. Removals were indispensable, and the 
only question was the principle upon which they should be made, This question 
Mr. Jefferson studied anxiously, and under all its aspects of principle and of 


fundamental principle was that each party was to have a share in the ministerial 
oflices, the control of each branch of the service being in the hands of the admin- 


istration ; that removals were only to be made for cause, and — inquiry into | 


the truth of imputed delinquencies. Official or personal misconduct, negligence, 


fair exercise of the elective franchise, and where the heads of some branches 
of the service were politically opposed to his administration,— these, with Jeffer- 
son, constituted the law of removals, and was so written down by him after his 
inauguration. 





And, in the same connection, the writer in the Globe quotes the | 
following utterances of Jefferson in correspondence with political | 


intimates while President : — 


Some removals I know must be made. They must be as few as possible; done 
gradually, and bottomed on some malversation or inherent disqualification. 
Good men, to whom there is no objection, but a difference of political opinion, 
practised on only so far as the right of a private citizen will justify, are not 
proper subjects of removal. ... Officers who have been guilty of gross abuse of 
office I shall now remove The instances will be few, and governed by strict 
rule and not party passion. The right of opinion shall suffer no invasion from 
me. Those who have acted well have nothing to fear, however they may have 
differed from me in opinion: those who have done ill, however, have nothing to 
hope... . Every officer of the government may vote at elections according to his 
conscience; but we should betray the cause committed to our care, were we to 
permit the influence of official patronage to be used to overthrow that cause. 


These quotations afford very good ground for the following asser- 
tion which the correspondent offers as the result of his examination 
of Mr. Benton’s writings : — 

“ The political situation which Jefferson and Jackson found upon 
their entrance into the Presidential office, as sketched by Benton, is 
a perfect parallel to that which President Cleveland now confronts. 
And the latest Democratic President seeks to apply to it the rule of 
action commended by the earliest and most illustrious of his Demo- 
cratic predecessors.” 

We also desire to quote from the same communication the follow- 
ing statement of Mr. Benton’s contradiction of the prevailing im- 
pression as to the number of President Jackson’s removals : — 


nearly eight thousand postmasters, only four hundred and ninety-one were re- 
moved by Jackson in the time mentioned by De Tocqueville, and that, of the many 
thousands of removable officials, the total removals were six hundred and ninety 
for all causes; while a majority of the incumbents were political opponents 
during the entire administration. ‘General Jackson,” says Mr. Benton, *‘ on his 
accession to the Presidency, was in a new situation in respect to parties, different 
from that of any President since Jefferson, whom he took for his model and 
whose rule he followed. He made many removals, and for cause, but not so many 
as not to leave a majority in office against him. Yet he came into office under 
circumstances well calculated to excite him to make removals. None of his 
political friends, though constituting a great majority of the people of the 
United States, had been appointed to office during the preceding administration, 
and such an exclusion could not be justified by any consideration. It was a 
change of administration, in which a change of government functionaries to 
some extent became a right and a duty; but, still, the removals actually made, 
when political, were not merely for opinions, but for conduct under these 
opinions.” 


The result showed how the “ boys” had been at work “ getting even” 
for the amounts of expenditures for campaign expenses. This is also 


| one of a train of evils following the burning of our court-house in 


March, 1884, and in which calamity the “gang” has been repeatedly 
accused of having had a prominent part. 

The late Republican County Convention stands as a startling 
illustration of the complete control of the machine by the very worst 
elements in our city. Two days were necessary to accomplish what 
should not have occupied more than half a day, and the ticket nom- 
inated has nothing to commend it. The fact that the election of a 
United States Senator is involved in its fate is all that can be ex- 
pected to aid in its election. 

It is time for the business men and better elements generally of 
Cincinnati to realize that the reform of the civil service of our 
country — federal, state, and municipal—is of the greatest im- 
portance, and that the means found to attain that end in other com- 
munities should be applied here. The improvement and extension 
of the present civil service law, and faithful adherence to the rules 
under which that measure is in operation, carrying into effect the 
“merit system” of appointment to office, through competitive exam- 
inations, and the retention and promotion of faithful and industrious 
employés without regard to political preferences, wou'ld bring about 


| a revolution in our politics, and prevent the recurrence of such inci- 
policy, of national and of party duty, and settled it to his satisfaction. The | 


dents as those above referred to. Each citizen should bear in mind 
the fact that he has a personal interest and a personal duty, and that 
all laws require men of practicability to execute them. Laws do not 


t nor pelir s 1 l /execute themselves, no matter in what correct terms they may be 
incapacity, inherent vice in the appointment, partisan electioneering beyond the | 7 


adopted. It is hoped that a movement looking to the promulgation 
of reform principles will be heartily supported in Cincinnati. 


Mr. Dawson is a Republican. That is just why I shall suspend 
him on September 1. Why do you suppose I was appointed Col- 
lector? I know nothing about the office, and I was appointed to it 
simply because I was a Democrat. What reason have I to keep a 
Republican office-holder in his place? My predecessor, Colonel Sel- 


| den, had twenty years’ experience, and was a thoroughly trustworthy 





and efficient officer. Because he was a Republican he was turned 
out, and because I was a Democrat I was put in. As a Democrat, I 
shall have no Republicans under me. That is all there is about it. 
Colonel Selden’s deputies are all honest, efficient, and trustworth 

officials ; and I thoroughly believe them to be so. They are Republi- 
cans, and I am a Democrat. They will have to go, for I don’t be- 
lieve the President put me in Colonel Selden’s place to keep a lot of 
Republicans in office. This may not be popular doctrine with the 


| Mugwumps and civil service reformers; but it’s my doctrine, and 
|that is more to the point.— Mr. Alex. Troup, in Norwich (Conn.) 


Bulletin. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE OFFICES. 
LetTeER from Everett P. Wheeler of the New York Civil Service 
teform Association :— 
New York, Sept. 3, 1885. 


|To tHe Hon. LynpE Harrison: 
He [Benton] shows clearly by reference to the government archives that, of | 


Dear Sir,— You ask if the removal of or failure to reappoint 
competent Republican office-holders by the President has not injured 
the cause of civil service reform. We answer, No, and that for the 
following reasons: The theory of civil service reform is that of the 


/equal right of citizens to apply for and hold office, without dis 


tinction of party, and with reference solely to competency. This 
principle, for twenty years, has been persistently violated by the 
Republican party. From the highest judicial position to the lowest 
clerkship, its leaders have selected persons for appointment from 
their own party only. And in their platforms and upon the stump 
they have persistently charged that the Democratic part — that is 


, to say, one-half of our people — were too corrupt and unprincipled 


to be trusted with office. So bold and unblushing was this assertion 
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that many respectable citizens had come to believe it. So great was 


their apprehension on this score that they submitted to the leader- 
ship of artful knaves like Blaine and Chandler. 

But, in course of time, we elected a Democratic President. One 
of his duties was to show that the Democratic party could and would 
administer the affairs of the government as honestly and efficiently 
as the Republican party had ever done. One of his duties also was 
to redress the wrong that had been done to one-half the people of 
this country by their uniform exclusion from holding office under 
the federal government. To do this, it is by no means necessary 
that he should make “a clean sweep.” This he was pledged not to 
do, but the civil service reformers who supported him wonder at his 
moderation. Instead of being surprised, as you affect to be, that so 
many changes have been made, we admire the courage of the man 
who has made so few; and we appreciate his fidelity to his pledges, 
when we remember that he has done what no Republican administra- 
tion ever did,— appoint men of the opposite party to high and 
important office,— and that, in one instance, he redressed a wrong 
committed by his predecessor by appointing that most faithful and | 
efficient civil service reformer, Colonel Burt, to be naval officer of the | 
port of New York, a place which he had long and well held, and | 
to which President Arthur failed to reappoint him. Our knowledge | 
of Mr. Blaine’s character and conduct convinces us that, had he been | 
elected, he would have made many more removals than the President | 
has done, and with far less reason; and for this, as well as for many 
other reasons, we look with unmixed satisfaction upon the result of 
the last election. Yours respectfully, 

Everett P. WHeeErer. 


Tue letter of Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, which we publish above, 
is probably as good a reply as can be made to those critics of the ad- 
ministration who find a ground for condemnation in the number of 
changes that have been made in the public service. Mr. Wheeler is 
a Democrat as well as a civil service reformer, and we presume that 
it may be in some measure due to his seuse of the wrong which has 
been inflicted upon the members of his party by Republican adminis- 
trations that he has commended the President’s policy even to the 


point of seeming to advise still more extensive changes. In our) 


opinion, there have been too many changes rather than too few. 
Too many faithful and competent officers have been displaced simply 
because they were Republicans; and too many of the new appointees 
are Democrats, who owe their selection to their influence in local 
politics. 

Removal for improper partisanship we do not object to, but ap- 
prove. To departisanize the service is most desirable, and in no 
other way can it be better effected than by the removal of all those 
who make a partisan use of their positions under the government. 
Rut to remove partisans of one party only, and to fill their places 
with partisans of the other party, even if this stop at the point where 
one half of the offices shall be filled with muzzled Republicans, and | 
the other half with openly partisan Democrats, does not seem to prom- | 
ise that extinction of partisanship in office which is the aim of re- 
formers. The true principle of action is to continue men in office 
while they are competent and faithful, to make new appointments 
solely on the ground of merit, and removals because of incompetency 
or unfitness. 

No civil service reformer will object if partisanship in office is 
classed as unfitness, provided only that no distinction shall be made | 
between the partisanship which favors the administration and the | 
partisanship which opposes it. If a Republican office-holder had | 
made such a declaration of his intention to appoint as his subor- | 
dinates only those of his own party, as Collector Troup is credited | 
with doing, in the newspaper paragraph which we quote elsewhere, | 
how long would his offensive partisanship be tolerated? Let us hold | 
the administration up to the highest mark, and not encourage it to a 
course which will surely end in disappointment to every true re- 
former. 


Tue following are the resolutions of the State Conventions of 
New York, upon civil service reform : — 


REPUBLICAN. 


First.— That the provisions of the existing civil service laws | 


of the State and nation should be strengthened and extended to all 

grades of the public service to which they may be applicable, so that | 
the selection of administrative officers in the civil service shall, so far | 
as possible, be governed solely by capacity and fitness. We insist | 
upon the enforcement of these laws by all public officials, not only in 

the letter, but also in the spirit. Honorably discharged soldiers and 

sailors, who are shown by competitive examination to possess the 

necessary requirement, should be given the preference in certification 

and in appointment. 


THE NEW YORK CONVENTIONS. | 


Fifteenth.— We condemn the hypocrisy of the Democratic party 
in pledging itself before election to civil service reform, and after 
election denouncing through its press and its leaders the Civil Service 
Act as unconstitutional ; while the national administration removes 
tried and faithful public servants, and replaces them with persons 
whose only recommendation is active, and in some cases disreputable, 
political work. 

Sixteenth.— We denounce the hypocritical pretences under which 
faithful Republican officers are removed on the plea of offensive par- 
tisanship; while such men as Higgins, Thomas, Troup, Chase, Pills- 
bury, Aquilla Jones, and others, some of whose names appear upon 
the prison records of the country, and whose recommendation is 
political partisanship, are appointed in their places. While removing 
elsewhere, on the ground of offensive partisanship, Republicans who 
edit newspapers, the national administration continues in a high 
judicial office in the city of New York a prominent Democratic 
appointee, who publicly announces himself as having assumed, since 
his appointment, the control of an avowedly partisan journal. 

We believe it the duty of the Republican majority of the Senate 
to oppose the confirmation of any person appointed in violation of 
the letter or spirit of the Civil Service Act. 


DEMOCRATIC, 


WE reaflirm the declarations of the Democratic national conven- 
tions of 1876, 1880, 1884, in regard to the necessity of reforming the 
civil service; but we condemn the actual administration of the exist- 
ing civil service that has been executed by the Republican party. 
They have abused its provisions for the purpose of retaining Repub- 
licans in office; they have, through the machinery of the law, formu- 
lated tests of eligibles composed almost exclusively of Republicans; 
they have extended the period during which, by the provisions of the 
law, those eligible to appointment to office should remain on the 
registers, so as to exclude Democrats from all offices within the rules 
of the civil service. We ask that the commission at Washington be 

| re-organized, so that its majority shall be in sympathy with the admin- 
| istration; that both parties be fairly represented on the examining 
| boards; that the present lists of persons eligible for appointment be 
}annulled. While, therefore, proclaiming our approbation of the gen- 
eral spirit which inspired the recent legislation of the federal govern- 
ment and of the State of New York to promote a needed reform of 
the civil service, we must at the same time place on record our wish 


| and purpose that the proper officers of each government, charged with 


the execution of that legislation and empowered to make the suitable 
rules and regulations to carry it into effect, shall take care that the 
constitutional power of the Executive and the heads of departments 
to make appointments shall not be impaired, and that the machinery, 
whatever it may be, for the testing of eligible candidates, shall not be 
prostituted to unworthy purposes. 


At the meeting of the National League at Newport, R.L., in 
August, the Secretary, in the absence of the Treasurer, read the 
following Treasurer’s report : — 

















Receipts. 
Balance on hand July 21,1884, . . . . . $354.91 
Amount received for documents,. . . . . $165.30 
Amount received for contributions from 12 
Response lhl wl tlCU | | RO 
Amount received from Henry Holt & Co... 245.40 
Amount received from A. Hemenway, . . 500.00 
Amount received from A. Hemenway, . . 500.00 1,605.90 
$1,960.81 
Disbursements. 
For Stenographer,. . . ... . . . . $30.50 
EVID, 6 6 2 6 6 288.84 
Rent of Meeting-room, Oe eee 10.00 
Cost of Annual Report and Expressage 
SRM 6 se he ewe Se 76.28 
a a em 
Detective Service, . . . . . «. . . 125.00 
Telegrams, . ee ae eee 11.39 
Dinners (deficiency in receipts for ac- 
count of public dinner at Ocean 
Pigaes, 684), 5 8k 8 7.00 1,175.73 
Balance on hand this date, . . .. . 8785.08 


The report was received, and Messrs. Comstock of Brooklyn, 
Andrew of Boston, and Montgomery of Philadelphia were appointed 
an auditing committee to examine the same. They subsequently 
reported that they had compared the account with the vouchers, and 
found it to be correct. 
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